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THE LOCATION OF THE GARDEN OF EDEN 

By W. F. Albright 

It may seem presumptuous to write any more on this time-worn 
subject, which has so often in the past been the theme of savant and 
dilettant aUke. Though the writer has already promised in former 
papers to deal with the motive of Paradise from the standpoint of 
comparative mythology and folklore,' he has long hesitated, through 
fear of the suspicion attached by a long-suffering generation of 
scholars to such researches. There is, however, no reason why such 
a question should not be studied and solved, if the premises are true 
and the method is sound. The days are long since over when men 
looked back with a wistfulness born of oft-repeated disillusionment 
to the vanished beauties of the world in which mankind was cradled. 
We now realize that the only terrestrial paradise will be created by 
our own efforts, directed along the lines of healthy progress. Yet 
there is a rare charm in the romantic stories with which men beguiled 
their fancies and sought peace from the turmoil of a war-ridden land, 
or from the economic stress which has ever dogged our footsteps as 
we progress toward civilization. Nor was this tendency the only 
psychological basis for the motive of Paradise. Just as men look 
back to their childhood and half-consciously exaggerate their experi- 
ences then, seeing men of bravery no longer equaled in their degener- 
ate age or storms of unexampled fury, so tradition refracts and 
exaggerates with its well-known cumulative tendency. Thus the 
joyous days of childhood become the golden age of unalloyed bliss, 
which was in the beginning; the hoary grandfathers are transformed 
into men who live to a fabulous age; the men of mighty brawn and 
stature, whose feats are the admiration of small boys, are projected 
backward as primeval giants. 

Since the romantic triumphs of Alexander fastened the imagina- 
tion of men on the treasures and mysteries of central and eastern 
Asia, Paradise has been hunted in the East. The amalgamation 

'See AJSL, XXXV, 189; XXXVI, 281. For abbreviations see AJSL, XXXIV, 
81, n.l; XXXV, 163, n.l; XXXVI, 258. n. 2. 
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of Gilgames' journey ad fontes fluminum with the Alexander romance, 
giving rise to Alexander's iter ad paradisum, brought with it the 
transference of Elysium to the East/ and geographical conceptions 
were speedily readjusted to this new situation. Jews, Christians, 
and Moslems all adopted the Eastern theory as an unwritten article 
of their creed. The Nile, which the Greeks, following the precedent 
set by Artaxerxes Ochus, combined in various fanciful ways with the 
Indus — for both contained crocodiles — was hence believed to rise 
in the Far East, and being identified with the Gihon, river of 
Ethiopia, contributed to establish the ruling conception of the site 
of Eden. This idea, cherished through the Middle Ages, was 
reluctantly given up when travels and explorations proved that there 
was no place for Eden on the modern map, and with the sixteenth 
century began a flood of speculation as to the location of the lost 
Eden which has continued down into our own time. Some of these 
views were sober. Calvin^ and others found Paradise in Babylonia, 
ushering in a series of solutions which, culminating in the views of 
Friedrich Delitzsch and Sir William Willcocks, have now become 
orthodox and have been widely popularized by a stream of articles 
and books ' written since the British occupation of Mesopotamia. 
Reland and his followers discovered Eden in Armenia, whence 
flowed the four rivers, Tigris, Euphrates, Phasis, and Araxes — a 
view which long held the field among scholars who tried to under- 
stand the Hebrew text of Genesis, chapter 2. Some, like Carl Krug, 
found Eden in the Damascene, others in the Somaliland. Glaser 
placed Eden in eastern Arabia; Hommel, being more conservative, 
saw its enchanted glories submerged beneath the shallow waters of 
the Persian Gulf, engulfed in the mighty cataclysm with which he 
identified the Noachic deluge, disregarding the evidence of geology 
which places this submergence in the Pliocene (Blankenhorn) . 
Not least was the whimsical hypothesis of Warren, whose poetic 
genius forever spent itself in deUghtful vagaries of learning and a 
romantic love of erudite knight-errantry. In his ambitious Paradise 
Found, published in 1885, he essayed to prove that the cradle of 

1 Cf. AJSL, XXXV, 192; XXXVI. 283 t. 

' For Calvin's views cf. now Boissler, La situation du paradis terrestre, Geneva, 
1916, pp. 2—4, and map. 
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mankind lay at the North Pole, whence the growing cold expelled 
our fathers. Thirty years ago this curious notion enjoyed in certain 
circles a vogue somewhat similar to that possessed by the topsy- 
turvy brilUance of Ignatius Donnelly, of Baconian and Atlantid 
fame. 

How shall we treat our problem? Since the story of Eden is 
evidently a legend of composite character, perhaps folkloristic, but 
certainly embellished by the erudition of some scribe or school with 
somewhat hazy geographical conceptions, we must clearly follow the 
usual methods of comparative mythology and folklore. In view of 
the fact that the story received its final form with JE in the seventh 
century, but may first have been written down two centuries earlier, 
we must pay the most careful attention to the geographical ideas and 
terminology of this age; the author is obviously trying to locate a 
definite place. The story of Eden is older than any of the docu- 
ments which are included in its present form and is most emphatically 
not a product of literary syncretism, as the parallels from other 
ancient oriental literatures show. This fact explains the total failure 
of Albert and Robertson to solve the problem by the methods of 
literary analysis alone. Even the learning and method of Gunkel 
have not availed to solve the problem, which requires a deeper 
penetration into the cosmography and geography of the ancient 
East. Yet a step in the right direction has been made by Wein- 
heimer,' with his ingenious suggestion that the biblical tale is really the 
conflation of Egyptian ideas with Mesopotamian. From the folk- 
loristic point of view he is certainly correct, as will be shown below, 
but he has not attempted to investigate the geographical situation, 
which his theory really makes transparent, if he had only realized it. 

Before passing on to my discussion I will briefly dispose of the 
current Babylonian theory, which appears in three main forms. 
Delitzsch introduced two canals, for which he coined the fanciful 
names Guhande* and Pisannu. A number of scholars followed this 
with the suggestion that the two unknown rivers were the Karfin 
and the Kerjja, which once flowed through separate mouths into the 
head of the Persian Gulf. More recently Sir William Willcocks 

iZATW, XXXII, 33-37; cf. AJSL, XXXV, 189. 
! Cf. AJSL, XXXV, 169. 
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has proposed a solution, operating with branches of the Euphrates, 
which, though based on profound hydrographic knowledge, is other- 
wise most artificial and objectionable. All these theories, moreover, 
break down when confronted with the Hebrew text, which states 
distinctly: "And a river flowed forth from Eden to irrigate the 
garden, and from there [i.e., from the garden] it was divided, becom- 
ing four head[-waters]." Like Assyr. rM ndri, and Eg. rs', Heb. 
rdstm refers solely to the headwaters of a river, and even the Hebrew 
scribes never went so far as to picture a river running upstream 
to its source, as the orthodox view today would require. Assyriolo- 
gists have been led astray by the Assyrian conception of a paradise 
located at the pi ndrdti, Sum. id-ka-min-na, which they have inter- 
preted naturally as the "mouth of the rivers, confluence of the 
streams." The writer has shown in his paper, "The Mouth of the 
Rivers,"! by a mass of philological, geographical, cosmographical, 
liturgical, and other proofs, that "mouth of a river" also meant 
"mouth from which the river flowed, " and that the Sumero-Babylo- 
nian expression, when used of Elysimn, had only this meaning, refer- 
ring to the semi-mythical source of the two rivers in the northwest. 
I can now adduce many additional bits of evidence, enough to com- 
pletely refute the old idea that there was a Babylonian paradise 
legend associated with Eridu in southern Babylonia. The ground 
is thus clear for a careful re-examination of the question, in the light 
of the newly available material. 

Let us begin by trying to reconstruct the view actually held by 
the author of our passage, or by its last compiler, with the assistance 
of our present geographical knowledge, and pass on to the considera- 
tion of the ultimate sources of the story. First of the four rivers 
is the Pishon, which encircles the land of Havilah, where there is 
good gold, gum resin (beddlah), and malachite {soham)} The land 
of Havilah has been identified by scholars with all parts of Arabia, 
and has been combined with Heb. Ml, "sand," which is sufficiently 
improbable for an Arabic place-name, since the word has a different 
meaning in Arabic. The recent theory that Havilah is JJawilum 

1 AJSL, XXXV, 161-95. 

' For a6ham ="malachlte" see Jensen, ZA, X, 368 fl.; Enc. Bib., col. 4808 (Myres); 
AJSL. XXXIV, 230; JBA, VI, 90, n. 7. 
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in the Zagros^ is disproved by the list of products, which most 
certainly do not belong to the Zagros Mountains. Equally erroneous 
is the idea that Kli§ is the land of the Ka§§u, or Kosseans, though 
it is true that the two names are thrown together in the Amarna 
Letters, both becoming KaSi. Even in Genesis, chapter 10, as shown 
recently by Burkitt,^ Kii§ represents Ki§, not KasSu. Genesis, 
chapter 10, gives the name Havilah twice, once in verse 7, among 
the sons of Kil§ (Ethiopia) after Seba, and the second time in verses 
28 f., among the sons of Joktan, immediately after Sheba and Ophir. 
There is no reason to suppose, as is popular nowadays, that the 
sections came from different hands; we have rather an unskilful 
attempt to state the fact that there were two divisions of the tribes, 
one African, the other Asiatic. An examination of verse 7, which 
also includes Sheba and Dedan among the Cushites, shows that 
there was considerable confusion regarding the exact distribution 
of the African and Asiatic Arabs, due to the fact that the Arab 
migrations into Africa in the first millennium before our era were 
so extensive, and included so many tribes that it was difficult for 
the distant Hebrew to differentiate properly between them, especially 
because of the presence then as now of mixed Hamitic and Semitic 
tribes in northeastern Africa. In view of the ethnic confusion 
between the opposite southern shores of the Red Sea, it is clear that 
there was no sharp geographical distinction in the mind of the 
Hebrew writer. This observation will help us to understand the 
variation in usage which we find. In Gen. 25:18 (I Sam. 15:7 is 
a late imitation of this passage, and has no independent value) the 
Ishmaelites are said to dwell from Havilah to the Egyptian frontiers, 
and as most of the important tribes of western Arabia which figure 
in the Assyrian inscriptions of the eighth and seventh centuries are 
included under this head, such as the NabayMi (not Nabateans) 
the Kedarenes, people of Teima, etc., it is clear that Havilah refers 
here to some point in southwestern Arabia, beyond Mecca, and 
probably to the limit of nomadic occupation, in the region of the 
strait. 

• Cf. Boissier, op. cit., p. 13. 

> See Journal of Theological Studies, XXI (1920), 236 ft. 
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The Havilah of Genesis, chapter 2, refers certainly to the African 
Havilah, rather than to the Asiatic Havilah which lay opposite, since 
it is said to produce good gold, gum resin, and malachite, all of which 
are important products of the Nubian Desert, and two of which, 
at least, do not seem to have been found in western Arabia. This 
is the country which is called Punt^ in the Egyptian inscriptions, 
and which provided rich treasures of gold, gums, and spices, and 
also malachite, though gold and malachite were drawn in great 
quantities from the Nubian Desert directly east of Upper Egypt, 
from Esneh southward, and of Nubia.^ Malachite is found in great 
abundance in the cupriferous mountains of the eastern desert, as 
I have been assured by a mining engineer who knows the country 
well; here the Egyptian inscriptions locate one source of malachite,' 
which also came from Punt, i.e., from the seaports of Eritrea and 
the adjoining districts, as well as from Sinai. From the first millen- 
nium B.C. on, we hear little or no more of the mineral wealth of 
Sinai, whose copper and turquoise mines may have been considered 
as exhausted, while political conditions were too unsettled to make 
private enterprise advantageous. This explains why the malachite 
of Havilah is stressed in our document. Gums and gum resin, or 
bdellium, are among the principal exports today from Eritrea, 
French Somaliland (Gulf of Tajura, opposite Bttb el-Mandeb) and 
British Somaliland. Myrrh is also exported; from Punt the 
Egyptians brought all kinds of choice spices, and PUny still says 
that the Troglodyte myrrh was the best, while the Periplus states 
that a specially good variety of myrrh came from Aualites, on the 
Gulf of Tajura. Aualites may, in fact, represent an Arabic IfavMat, 
in which case the correct form would be AuilMes. For the origin 
of the name, which has a good Arabic form, note that in modem 
Hadramaut havMi'^ means "little wall surrounding a field," evidently 
a nisbeh (^j^) from a *hav)tlat (like Makkt from Makkah) meaning 

1 The Heb. Ptit seems to stand for Pflnt =Eg. Pwnt, Ptoet, which according to my 
Egyptian phonetic principles would become PSne after the Nineteenth Dynasty, but not 
PewSne, as some Egyptologists have read on the analogy of Swnt =Syene. 

2 Of. Reisner, JEA, VI, 79. 

s See MUller, Egyptological Researches, II, 87 f., 91; JEA, VI, 92. 

* For the word of. Rhodokanakis, Studien sur Lexikograpkie und Grammatik des 
Altsildarabischen, II, 31. 
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"enclosure," or the like, from the stem hwl, "surround." Such 
place-names as Aram. Karkar, Karkd, etc., Heb. ^as^r, have a 
similar meaning. Since Aualites lay nearly opposite the strait, the 
region of the latter, on both shores, may have been called Havilah, 
which would account for the expression "from Havilah to Shur," 
i.e., from Aden to Suez. 

Ophir, mentioned beside Havilah, refers certainly to the same 
general region, from which the Egyptians also brought gold, ivory, 
gpw and kyy apes (D^Sp and D''''S[n]). The tree-name algum, trans- 
posed also as almug, probably reflects an Arabic word *al-kumm or 
something similar, and refers to the Acacia ardbica, from which 
gum arable is obtained, which, according to Muschler,* ranges from 
Esneh in Upper Egypt, to Abyssinia. Though the Arabic word 
seems to have been lost, we still have another similar word from 
the same root, kamkdm, "gum mastic." The name Ophir itself may 
probably be preserved in modem Afar, a name associated with the 
Hamitic Danakil of Eritrea. 

In an article, "Magan, Meluha, and the Synchronism between 
Menes and NarHm-Sm," JEA, VII, 80-86, I have further identified 
Sumerian Meluha with this region. The chief products of Meluha 
mentioned in the Sumerian and Babylonian inscriptions are gold 
dust and malachite (sdmtu) ; the name itself can hardly be separated 
from the word for gum resin, or bdellium, Heb. *bdolh, Assyr. hudul^u, 
Gr. ^hokxov, ^dKxov, naSekKov, ^deWiov, and Latin maldacon, for 
*madalcon, malachon, brochon (Dioscorides, Pliny), while in modern 
Zafftr (Sephar) we have amlofy.^ The variant forms can all be 
explained as corruptions of an original *indulj)., which is perhaps 
borrowed from the place-name, so means "the Meluhean product." 
I have tentatively identified Meluga, Meluha with Malao,* mentioned 
in the Periplus, and identified by Fabricius with Berbera, chief sea- 
port of the Somaliland, without being aware that Glaser had already 
combined Malao tentatively with Meluha, and identified it with 
B<il'^ar, forty-five miles to the west,* which is intrinsically probable. 
While the Egyptians naturally preferred an Eritrean port, the 

1 Manual Flora of Egypt, I, 460. 

a Glaser, Skizze der Geschichte und Geographic Arabiena, II» 365. 

> JEA, VI. 92. ' Ibid., p. 19S. 
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Babylonians would find Malao nearer — ^in fact nearest to them of 
all known ports in this region. 

Thus we find that the description of the lands through which the 
two rivers circle is exact enough to enable their approximate identi- 
fication. The two rivers, Pishon and Gihon, must then be tribu- 
taries of the Nile, or preferably, since the Nile itself is not mentioned, 
two streams which unite to form the Nile. There are two possibiH- 
ties, the Nile and the Atbara, or the Blue and White Niles (cf . map) 
which, flowing respectively from the highlands of Abyssinia and the 
lakes of central Africa, unite at JJarttim. The Atbara, however, 
though flowing around Eritrea, which may be roughly compared to 
Havilah, is only eight hundred miles long and becomes practically 
dry in the summer. It is quite possible that the Egyptian authority 
through whom these geographical details were presumably acquired 
confused the Atbara and the Blue Nile, though Eratosthenes, in the 
third century B.C., distinguishes between them. The White Nile 
flows through the Stidan, not through Nubia, but we can hardly 
expect meticulous accuracy in such matters on the part of our 
scribe, or school, which probably contented itself with the knowledge 
that Havilah lay to the east, Kli§ to the west, corresponding to the 
positions of the two headwaters of the Nile, supposed to unite at 
Elephantine to form the Nile proper, the Egyptian stream. 

This brings us to the consideration of the underlying Egyptian 
geographical and cosmographical conceptions, upon which, as 
Weinheimer has seen, the biblical view is partially based. As I have 
discussed these Egyptian ideas rather fully {AJSL, XXXV, 174 f.), 
it is not necessary to go into great detail. The prehistoric Egyptians 
do not seem to have been acquainted with the Nile beyond the first 
cataract, at Assuan, seven hundred miles south of their center in 
the delta.' Since just above the first cataract there is a remarkable 
countercurrent, flowing upstream for nearly a hundred kilometers, 
they jumped to the conclusion that there were two Niles, rising at 
the first cataract, one running north, the other south. According to 
the general ancient oriental fancy, found also in Babylonia, the two 

1 That the real center of early Egyptian civilization lay In the delta, Instead of in 
Upper Egypt, as generally supposed, is now being conclusively established by the 
brilliant and epoch-making researches of Capart, and especially of Newberry, whose 
most important results are still unpublished. 
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Niles were now thought to spring from two vases held by a god of 
fertility in the underworld, which then arose into the upper world 
through two fountain grottos, called the qrty or the tphly, both words 
meaning "fountain," or "grotto." These two subterranean sources 
figure as late as the fifth century in the account of the origin of the 
Nile given Herodotus by a priest of Sais. The father of history did 
not believe his informant, but the account given by the latter is 
exactly in accord with the monuments, which consistently locate the 
two sources at Elephantine, just below the first cataract. The 
fountains appear in Herodotus as Kpu^i, for Qrt-h'^py (fountain of 
the Nile) and *irco^t,i for iT)'pht-lfpy, with the same meaning. As 
Weinheimer has seen, the biblical Pl§6n and Gih6n are almost literal 
translations of the Egyptian words, both being common designations 
for "fountain" (two Gihons at Jerusalem, etc.), meaning respectively 
"leaper," and "spouter."^ 

By the time of the Fifth Dynasty, when we first hear of extensive 
trading expeditions into the "land of the gods" (<B ntrw) or the region 
of the upper Nile, every sophisticated Egyptian must have known 
perfectly well that the Nile actually rose in the far south, where two 
rivers, the Blue and White Niles, converged. Naturally, therefore, 
the two sources were transferred to the remote south and identified 
with the two rivers, which is precisely the situation reflected in 
Genesis, chapter 2. The wave of barbarism which swept over 
Egypt in the first millennium seems to have had some such an effect 
upon geographical knowledge as the Dark Ages had in Europe, so we 
need not be surprised to find a priest in the time of Herodotus sharing 
such anomalous and antiquated notions. 

If the two head streams of the Nile, and the Tigris and Euphrates 
as well, all rose in the Garden of Eden together, we must obviously 
place the latter either in the east or in the west, since the rivers 
flow in opposite directions, a fact which was observed by all ancient 
peoples with astonishment. The eastern localization is impossible, 
since the Mesopotamians always speak of their rivers as flowing 

I Contrast AJSL, XXXV, 175. The MSS have Uu^t, but vincial n and M are often 
very hard to distinguish. 

' Ptsdn comes from pUs, "to leap," and Gijidre from 9<l!i, "to spout, gush." The 
words stand for *piiSdH a,nd*g&hdn by vocalic dissimilation, like Heb. t()i6n (or *tdi6n, 
Itt^dn for *J<l?(5n, rtidn for *r6sdn, etc. 
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from the "upper sea of the setting sun to the lower sea of the rising 
sun, " and since the current opinion of the Greeks (and of the educated 
Egyptians, naturally, as well) in the time of Herodotus was that the 
Nile rose in the far west of Africa (see above for the causes of the 
eastern location of the Nile sources). Evidently, therefore, we must 
turn to the west. In the Pyramid Texts, as well as in later inscrip- 
tions, we find two current views respecting the place of the after 
life. The common people, and the king also though not invariably, 
go with the setting sun to the land of Ementey (imnty, "west" = 
Coptic EMNTE, AMNTE), where they live a happy existence, if 
they have wrought works of righteousness during life. This may 
be called the Re"^ theory. The Osiris theory seems to have been 
that the king, and later the nobles and commoners also, went at 
death to dwell in the refrigerium at the first cataract, whence 
Osiris rose to greet the upper world as god of the Nile. In the Pyr. 
Texts we find that the Pharaoh resorts first, after death, to the 
qbhw, or cataract lake, where he is purified by HnAm and Satis, gods 
of Elephantine, who also hold the vases from which the Niles spring. 
This paradise was naturally situated in the underworld, in the south- 
ern part, assigned to the gods, as the northern ' part was in 
Mesopotamia. Later these conceptions coalesce, and we find the 
qbhw, or abode of the blest, at the sources of the Nile, identified with 
Ementey, the Elysium in the far west, conceived of sometimes as 
situated in the underworld, sometimes, it would appear, as in the 
place where the two worlds meet, which according to Greek notions 
was also in the remote Occident. It is said of the death of Seti I, 
to illustrate the syncretism we have been discussing, qbhnf, htpnf, 
hnmnf R"^ imy pt, "He reached the refrigerium, his sun set, he 
joined Re"^ in heaven."' 

The Babylonian conceptions regarding the sources of the Tigris 
and the Euphrates followed a very similar evolution, which I have 
treated at length in my article, "The Mouth of the Rivers." Just 
as in Egypt, the twin rivers were believed by the earliest Sumerians 
to rise together from the abode of the gods in the underworld. Their 
origin is similarly represented in iconography by two spouting vases, 
held by a god or genius of fertility in the underworld. Here at the 

• See AJSL, XXXV, 187. 
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Id-ka-min-na, or P% ndrdli, was the Elysium, or abode of demigods 
and heroes. Different texts explicitly place the favorite residence of 
Enki, god of the subterranean fresh-water ocean of fertility (Eg. 
NUn, Sum. abzu) who corresponds in many ways to Egyptian Hntim; 
SamaS, or R^"^; and Tammuz, or Osiris, at the mouth of the rivers. 
The flood hero, Ziusudu or Ut-napi§tim, who became immortal, also 
lives here in the company of the gods. Just as in Egypt the land of 
gods (<5 ntrw) was at the sources of the Nile, so also in Babylonia 
the mountain of the gods (AralA or gurg^n') was situated at the 
sources of the Two Rivers. In this same region was also located a 
wonderful vineyard paradise, over which the goddess of life and 
wisdom held sway.^ With the progress of geographical knowledge 
as a result of the campaigns of Sargon and Narim-Sin in Armenia 
and Anatolia, and the remarkable extension of Babylonian and 
Assyrian commerce in Asia Minor during the third millennium, the 
old ideas became impossible. Intelligent and traveled men knew 
that the rivers fose separately, though the old notion persisted down 
into Roman times, and that there was no paradise at the sources. 
Hence the real origin of the rivers was transferred to the distant 
west, whence the rivers were supposed to flow underground, as 
actually is the case with the Tigris, whose tunnel seems to be the 
prototype of the dark tunnel beyond Mount Masius through which 
Gilgames trudged to reach the garden of Siduri and Alexander 
groped to find the fountain of life.' The Babylonians and Arabs 
similarly believed that the Euphrates flowed underground to Bahrein 
or Tilmun,^ and the idea that the Nile flowed underground in its 

' Zimmem, Zum babylonischen Neujahrsfest, II (Leipzig, 1918), 5, n. 2, has con- 
clusively established the existence of an important new Babylonian cosmographical 
conception, that ol the ^ursdn. The JurSdn is the cosmic mountain in the north, beneath 
which is the underworld and on which is the abode of the gods. After death the shades 
were rowed over the river of death, 5ubur, and the bark of death was moored at the 
foot of the mountain (.^ursdn properly means simply "mountain," f^ursAnu, a loan from 
Sum. )}aTsag, bursag). Hence the common expression in Assyrizm for "to die" is iadd 
emedu, "to moor at the mountain," just as in Egyptian myny, "to moor," is regulzirly 
used as a euphemism for "die," since the shades were thought of as conveyed across the 
river to a tomb on the western bank of the Nile. It is very gratifying to note that this 
discovery of Zimmem confirms fully the views regarding Babylonian cosmography out- 
lined AJSL, XXXV, 171 f., 190 f. 

» See espedaUy AJSL, XXXVI, 258-70, 280 ff. » See AJSL, XXXV, 192 f. 

'The identity of Bahrein and Tilmun, fully discussed, with much new evidence, 
AJSL, XXXV, 182-85, has at last been proved beyond cavil by Meissner, OLZ, 1917, 
201 ff. In Syria ecclesiastical sources Tlwn is mentioned in close association with Ha«;ar, 
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upper reaches reappears in the discussion by classical writers of the 
origin of the Nile. In order to attain his goal and to reach the abode 
of his ancestor, the deluge hero, Gilgames had to follow the tparrdn 
Samsi, the route of the sun, i.e., a westward direction, both through 
the dark tunnel and across the waters of death, which were borrowed 
from the underworld to figure in the topography of Elysium, as in 
later Mediterranean ideas about the land of the blest beyond the 
mare tenebrosum. 

Having now pointed out the nature of the Egyptian and 
Babylonian conceptions upon which the topography of Paradise is 
based in Genesis, let us consider the nature of the syncretism which 
is so obvious in our myth. We may safely suppose that in early 
Palestine, as in the Egean and Hellenic world, the conception of a 
terrestrial paradise in the far west existed, and it is probable enough 
that the name Eden was applied to it in very ancient times. Though 
by no means certain, it is probable enough that Heb. 'J^den, "bliss, " 
is a popular etymology of Sum. edin, "steppe, desert," applied to 
the Syrian desert west of Babylonia, and extended to mean "abode 
of the dead, underworld," like Eg. Ementey. Since GaSan-edina, 
the "lady of the desert " = Sem. B^lit-g^ri, is identified with GeStin- 
ana, the sister of Tammuz, goddess of hfe, it is not impossible, though 
quite uncertain, that the Sumerians had already made Ga§an- 
edina patron of a vineyard paradise Hke that of Siduri; the name 
Ge§tin-ana means "vine of heaven."' I have shown in detail in 
the article, "The Goddess of Life and Wisdom," that Siduri, 



the old capital of Bahrein, Muliarraq, the second largest island of the group, and 9att, 
a name applied to the Arabic coast opposite. 1 would therefore suggest that It referred 
especially to the modem Manftmeh, the northern port of the island. As is well known, 
in Babylonian m and w fell together, just as in the modem Arabic dialect of Baghd&d. 
Neither In my article JAOS, XXXIX, 65 B., nor in AJSL, have I clearly enough realized 
the correctness of Langdon's view that Tilmun was regarded by the Sumerians as the 
site of the primeval paradise of the race. As stated (AJSL, XXXV, 191), the Siunerians 
had two theories regarding the location of the primeval paradise, one which placed it at 
the far north, the other wlilch located it at the far south, at the island of Tilmun. This 
is the reason for the appearance of Tilmim in the fsunous text published by Langdon as 
the home of the race, and the hearth of civilization, as well as for the idea preserved in 
the Poebel Text that the flood hero lived in Tilmun after being granted immortality. 
The Babylonian conception also led to the belief that Tilmun was the site of the paradise 
to come, a theory not yet found mentioned in any tablet, but witnessed by untold thou- 
sands of mute, but eloquent testimonies in the Babylonian burial mounds which cover 
the waste spaces of the desert island. 

> For the relation between the vine deities Siduri and GeStin-ana see AJSL, XXXVI, 
262 ff. 
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the virgin mother of Tammuz, worshiped as "goddess of wisdom, 
genius of life, " almost certainly in the form of a serpent nymph, is 
the prototype of Calypso and to some extent of Eve. Siduri dwelt 
in a vineyard paradise at the source of the rivers (originally) where 
she had the power of conferring immortality, as we still see in the 
oldest Babylonian recension of the Gilgames Epic. Similarly, 
Calypso dwelt in a vine-circled grotto at the source of the 
four streams; other parallels, such as her power to bestow immor- 
taUty, I have discussed {AJSL, XXXVI, 261 f.). The Egean loan 
shows that the story of Siduri spread through Anatolia, where 
vineyard paradises have always been popular (cf. the vineyard 
mountain paradise in the legend of the §ar tamhari, from the hand of 
a Hittite scribe). That it was also known in Syria cannot be stated 
definitely, but as observed (AJSL, XXXVI, 284), it is very difficult 
to separate the serpent-goddess Eve, under whose control is the fruit 
of the tree of Hfe and wisdom, from the serpent-nymph Siduri, who 
dwells in the vineyard of hfe and wisdom at the source of the rivers. 
One of the most persistent Jewish theories regarding the botanical 
character of the tree of knowledge made it a vine, as was doubtless 
also originally the case before the tree had become allegorical, as 
obviously in the mind of the writer of Genesis, chapter 2. Certain 
motives of the Paradise story in Genesis are probably of ultimate 
Babylonian origin, as the cherubim and the revolving sword of flame 
(ibid., pp. 282 f.). Accordingly, we may feel assured that the story 
of Eden arose in Palestine under Mesopotamian influence and when 
embellished with geographical details was amalgamated with 
Egyptian conceptions, thus illustrating the interplay of Egyptian 
and Mesopotamian elements in Palestinian syncretism most beauti- 
fully. The tertium comparationis was the localization of Paradise 
in the far west, at the source of the four world-rivers, a conception 
which we find both in Egypt* and in Babylonia.^ 

The cosmographic system of the author of our geographical 
localization is bilaterally symmetrical and corresponds with remark- 
able precision to the theory developed by Herodotus, B, 33-34. 

' Ot. AJSL, XXXV, 174. 

' See ibid. 188, n. 2; Boissier, op. cit., pp. 18 fl., who points out what I had forgotten 
to mention, that the four streams issuing from a single vase held by a genius of fertility 
are represented on the Mesopotamian monuments. 
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Naturally, we can hardly suppose that the idea originated with the 
latter, who is much more receptive than original; it was rather a 
bit of floating cosmography, popular in the widening geographical 
horizon of the first millennium. Herodotus thinks that there is a 
symmetrical plan of hydrographic distribution which is clearly 
recognizable in the arrangement of the rivers of Africa and Europe. 
Just as the Danube rises in the extreme west, in the Pyrenees (!) 
and flows eastward through the whole breadth of the continent, so 
the Nile rises in the Atlas and flows through the whole length of 
northern Africa. Herodotus undoubtedly confused the Nile with the 
little-known Niger, and identified erroneously the Danube with the 
Rhone and perhaps with the mythical Eridanus, but the conception 
is already found in Genesis, chapter 2. Whether the author of the 
latter beUeved that the Tigris and Euphrates flowed part of their 
course underground or not we are unable to say. If he knew any- 
thing about the geography of Asia Minor, which is doubtful, he 
certainly shared this Mesopotamian idea. Whether he regarded 
Palestine as the center of the earth, as I have suggested in the map, 
or not cannot be definitely stated; it is very probable, since most 
ancient peoples believed that their land contained the navel of the 
earth. In Jerusalem the Holy Rock, or the city itself, has long been 
considered as the navel or center of the earth.' At Shechem there 
seems to have been a sanctuary called "navel of the earth" (tabbiir 
ha-dresY on Mount Gerizim, to infer from the passage Judg. 9:36 f. 

1 For an extensive collection of Jewish and Christian testimonies to the supposed 
fact that the center and the navel of the earth were located at Jerusalem, either at the 
Temple, among the Jews, or at Golgotha, among the Christians, cf . Brawer's monograph, 
Palaatina nach der Agada, Berlin, 1920 (Ges. /iir Pol.-ForscAMng, 6. Veroflent.), pp. 7-21. 
Brawer is, however, too slieptical about Ezeklel's allusion to Palestine as the navel of 
the earth (Bzek. 38: 13), which cannot be considered doubtful after Jubilees 8:19, 
where Mount Zion is called the center of the navel of the earth. Enoch 26 : 1 the region 
of Jerusalem is also termed the middle of the earth, and Jubilees 8: 12 the allotment of 
Shem is said to occupy the middle of the earth. Had Brawer taken the audent Oriental 
and pseudepigrapblcal ideas into account as well as the Hellenic and post-Christian, he 
could not have doubted that Palestine was considered In the Bible as the navel of the 
earth. 

' The meaning of this passage has been generally misimderstood. As is well known , 
the omphalos in the sanctuary at Delphi was commonly beUeved In the Hellenic world 
to be the center of the earth. The modem Arabs believe that the navel of the world is 
in the Jof , or at the tomb of Eve near Jeddah. Clearly, Roscher has not nearly exhausted 
the material for the omphalos In his two valuable monographs on the subject. Roscher 
has not attempted to discuss the origin of the widespread association of omphalos with 
grave-stele or tombstone, but It certainly goes back to the almost universal folkloristic 
conception that the navel string is a potent life-index and symbol of immortality. This 
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The Babylonians believed that the mouth of the rivers was situated 
at the navel of the earth/ a conception reflected in the statement in 
the Iliad that the island of Calypso was the navel of the sea. 

It is very strange that no one has seen that Genesis, chapter 2, 
states in the most unmistakable terms that Eden lay in the far west. 
Gen. 3 : 24 says expressly that God placed the cherubim east of Eden, 
to guard the way to the tree of Hfe. Gen. 2 : 8 says that God planted 
a garden in the eastern part of Eden (mp'3 p53 p . . . . yWI) 
and verse 10 goes on to say that the river went forth from Eden to 
water the garden, "and thence was divided, becoming two heads." 
This can only mean that the garden lay in the eastern part of the 
land of Eden, itself located in the far west. The land of Eden, hke 
Sum. edin, was the abode of the heroes and blest in some Syrian or 
Canaanite system. In the Old Testament it nowhere appears in 
this r61e except apparently in Ezek. 28:12 ff., where the king of 
Tyre is hkened to one of the heroes who live in Eden, the garden of 
God. Then in the Book of Enoch we find Eden represented in a 
number of passages as the abode of the righteous dead, and finally 
in the Talmud and in later Jewish writings this view is triumphant. 

In the Book of Enoch the old localization of Eden in the west 
has become upset, and in the different sections of the book various 
opinions are aired. In 70 : 3 and 77 : 3 the garden of the righteous is 
still in the northwest; Charles is clearly mistaken in supposing that 
the second passage places it in the northeast, since the arrangement — 
first quarter of the north for the abode of men, second for seas and 
darkness, third for the garden — evidently follows the orientation 
from east to west which prevails in the rest of the chapter, and 



belief is found, not only among primitive peoples and in modem Europe, but also in the 
modem Orient, as well as in ancient Egypt, Babylonia, and Persia, as pointed out in 
JAOS, XL, 333 f. For the basis of the grave-omphalos, with the serpent colled around 
it, cf. already AJSL, XXXVI, 279. n. 2. 

1 This conception is found among the beliefs of the Euphratean sect of Gnostics 
(.AJSL, XXXVI, 292) who held that the river Euphrates, the center of their Baptist 
cult, originating in the great stream of Ocean (i.e., the op»<l) flowed into the upper world 
from the midst of the perfect man. The source of the symboUsm is shown by the Assyrian 
representation figured by Boissier, op. cit., p. 19, where a god or genius holds the vase 
from which the four rivers flow so that its bottom rests exactly at his navel. Naturally 
the Peratics treated all this elaborate imagery allegorlcally; with them the ocean was 
the sea of wisdom, from which the rivers of life flowed into the heart of the "perfect 
man," i.e., the fully purifled soul (Gr. riXeioi), emerging again from his navel. The 
Babylonian idea is reflected again in the story of Calypso (.AJSL, XXXVI, 261, n.4). 
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assigns Asia to men, Europe and Ocean being in the middle, and 
Paradise lying beyond Ocean in the west. In Enoch 18:6-9, and 
24 : 1—25 : 7 we find that the tree of hf e, the fruit of which will give 
life to the elect on Judgment Day, is situated in the south in the 
midst of six magnificent mountains of gems, by the side of the seventh 
on which is the terrestrial throne of God. The tree itself is said to 
be an evergreen, with fruit resembling the date, and a surpassingly 
deUcious fragrance, thus being a blend of the cedar and the date palm, 
two of the best-known sacred trees of the ancient Orient. The mean- 
ing of the southern localization is shown by Jubilees, chapter 7, 
especially verses 15-19, 21-23, which states that Eden lay in the far 
south^ at the source of the Gihon, i.e., the Nile between the allot- 
ments of Ham and Shem. Since the sources of the Tigris and 
Euphrates were by this time well known, but the source of the Nile 
was not, it was assumed that Paradise lay at the source of the Nile, 
and probably that the Two Rivers flowed from it either by a circuitous 
route around the earth, as in some of the Christian cosmographers, 
whose ignorance was only surpassed by their credulity, or by a 
subterraneous passage. The eastern localization, which I have 
discussed above,^ is found already in Enoch, chap. 32, where we learn 
that beyond the seven mountains of spices in the northeast hes the 
garden of righteousness, with the tree of wisdom, which is described 
as being tall as a fir with leaves like the carob tree and fruit like 
clusters of the vine. 

It would be interesting to go into more detail in studying the 
evolution of these conceptions, continuing the work begun in my 
two articles recently published in this Journal, but this must be 
postponed to a future occasion. We have only begun to tap the 
reservoirs of information which the literature and the iconography of 
the ancient Orient provide, and we may safely expect much greater 
productivity in the future. 

> Through a regrettable slip ol memory I have stated {AJSL, XXXVI, 283 below) 
that the seven mountains of gems in Enoch and the site of Paradise in Jubilees were 
located in the northwest, instead of in the south. 

2 It was in consequence of this eastern localization that the Mandeans, perhaps 
following Judeo-Perslan suggestion, combined Persian paradise motives with Hebrew, 
and identified the Pishon and the Gihon with the Oxus and the Jaxartes (AJLS, XXXV, 
189). Following apparently the same precedent, the Moslems identified the two rivers 
of Transcaspla with the rivers of Paradise, and thus they come to bear the names Seiki^n 
and JeilfAn, the former being a rhyme-formation from *FeisAn, like Qdbtl for Cain, on 
th« analogy of HdbU=A'bel. 
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ADDENDUM 

Several of the questions considered above have been discussed 
by Langdon since, in JEA, VII, 133-55. He rejects my identifica- 
tion of Melu^a with Punt, and places it in "^Oman, following Kmosk6. 
The writer's arguments are not, however, invalidated, as will be 
shown elsewhere. His discussion of the sdmtu stone is so misleading 
that the question may be touched upon briefly. The word sdmtu 
has nothing whatever to do with samu, "reddish-brown," as shown 
by the total difference between the respective ideograms. More- 
over we have in the passage NE, 63, 47 ff. (AJSL, XXXVI, 259) 
conclusive testimony that the sdmtu stone was not red, but green. 
The grape-vines in Siduri's garden bear gems of sdmtu and uknlX, 
"lapis-lazuU"; since grapes are either green or dark-blue, which is 
the hue of lapis-lazuli, sdmtu must be green, and is either emerald or 
malachite. A vocabulary published recently by Pere Scheil men- 
tions various kinds of sdmtu, so the latter, like the Eg. mfklt, also 
appearing regularly with lapis-lazuli (hsbd), includes different varie- 
ties of emerald and malachite. 

My explanation of algum as acacia arabica is naturally imcertain; 
at all events the word has nothing to do with Greek KOfi/u, which is 
derived from Eg. qmyt, as Professor Breasted has kindly pointed out 
to me in a letter. It may be added that the derivation is philologi- 
cally sound, as well as semantically perfect; the Old Egyptian form 
must have been *qamyet, which would become *qomye after the 
Nineteenth' Dynasty, and *KOOME in Coptic. Since *Koofu was an 
inadmissible Greek form KOfiiu was substituted. 



